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SAIPAN — GUAM 
SOUTHERN FRANCE 


This Coast Guard of ours is a small outfit as the 
armed forces go today; but it's men sure get around 
the globe. 


in picture number 1, a Coast Guard combat photo- 
grapher shot the mopping up action in Saipan just 
as Jap snipers hit two Marines of a party from a Coast 
Guard landing barge. 


(2) The beach at Guam shows the effects of the 
terrific naval bombardment which preceeded the land- 
ing. Marines and Coast Guardsmen are shown land- 
ing heavy equipment. 

(3) Battle casualties at Guam are brought aboard 
a landing craft for transfer to hospital ships lying 
offshore. 

(4) A "Duck" ferries supplies to an LST in the South 
Pacific. Equipped to operate on both land and water, 
these units have proved highly successful in amphibious 
operations. 

(5) D-Day in Southern France. A Coast Guardsman 
and an Army medical corpsman talk to a Nazi. 


Guam Blasted Thirteen Consecutive Days 
Before Initial Landings Effected 


11,000 Tons of Bombs 
Battered Japs 
By Frank J. McDevitt 
Master Technical Sergeant 
Marine Corps Combat Correspondent 


GUAM (Delayed) — It was mag- 
nificent in its awesomeness. You loved 
the sight of it, the sound of it, the 
feel of it, and the smell of it. And 
you were thankful you weren’t on the 
receiving end of it. Such was the pre- 
invasion bombardment of Japanese- 
held Guam. 

This has been the most severe and 
sustained surface and aerial assault 
upon an enemy bastian in the Pacific 
war. Day after day warships and 
planes have sent ton after ton of ex- 
plosives hurtling toward Japanese in- 
stallations on the island. 


Flames Obscured Mountains 


At times, the shoreline and the moun- 
tains behind it were completely ob- 
secured by flame and smoke. The ter- 
rific cacophony of firing: guns, the 
thunderous roar of shell and bomb 
blasts, and the explosions of the tar- 
gets themselves were deafening. The 
very earth shook from the concussions. 
And the air was filled with the acrid 
smell of spent powder. Sometimes, 
too, the ships of the attacking force 
themselves were shrouded in the smoke 
of their own gunfire, such was the per- 
sistency of the shelling. 

From the morning of July 8, until 
the historic moment at 8:28 A.M., 
thirteen days later, when U. S. Marines 
started swarming across the island’s 
beaches to start the recapture of Guam 
and the liberation of its 20,000-odd ci- 
vilian population, over 11,000 tons of 
explosives had ripped asunder vital 
military targets for miles on all sides 
of the designated beachhead areas. 


Tremendous Naval Force 


A formidable array of battleships, 
cruisers, destroyers and other potent 
Naval craft steamed arrogantly and 
defiantly into coastal waters, and, with- 
in distances measured in yards, gave 
the Japanese powerful proof of the 
might of the Navy they had once 
claimed to have wiped out. 

Whole towns and villages occupied 
as enemy bases were completely devas- 
tated. Other  installations—airfields, 
coastal defenses and antiaircraft gun 
positions, blockhouses, pillboxes, am- 
munitions and fuel dumps—were wiped 
out one after another and sometimes 
simultaneously. 
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The very features of the terrain 
were altered by the fury of the bom- 
bardment. The hillsides and moun-. 
tains which presumably had offered 
natural concealment for military em- 
placements were pock-marked by vast 
craters by the shells and the bombs 
that rendered the positions useless. 


Trees Levelled 


Orchards and groves of cocoanut 
trees were levelled. Now only their 
jagged stumps remained; the trunks 
and foliage charred by fires that wiped 


damage, chiefly as they made their 
way over the treacherous reefs on the 
landing points. 


No Lull in Attack E 


Landings were made at Asan, on the 
northern shore of the lower half of 
the island, and at Agat, below Orote 
Peninsula, on the western coastline. 

There was rarely a lull in the prelim- 
inary stages of the operation. When 
the ships were not shelling, wave af- 
ter wave of planes—fighters, bombers 
and torpedo bombers—would move in 
to carry out bombing strikes and straf- 
ing missions. 





They flew in boldly, their ominous 
roar giving away suddenly to shrill 
whines as they dived on their targets. 
They levelled off and began to re- 








This is a Jap landing craft. 


It's hull is like two dories tied together. 
American guns are pretty distinct, and the bodies of dead Japs are not simulated ... they're 


dead. 


Those shell holes from 





out the fuel and ammunition dumps 
which the branches, leaves and fronds 
were meant to conceal. 


So deliberate, methodical, and mat- 
ter of fact has been the bombardment 
that seasoned veterans exclaimed, 
“This couldn’t have gone off smoother 
if we were on maneuvers.” 


The success of this morning’s land- 
ings were attributed to the efficiency 
of the task force and its supporting 
carrier based aircraft. 


The first wave of troops, although 
negotiating the beaches under severe 
mortar fire, reported that there were 
few fixed enemy positions. Only the 
smaller landing craft had _ suffered 


ascend even before their deadly mis- 
siles reached the objectives. The 
blasts would follow in rapid succession 
—burnt-orange flame, debris, and thick 
smoke reaching high into the sky. 

It seemed that even before the last 
rumble reverberated through the moun- 
tains, the planes were back again, this 
time the wail of their motors inter- 
mingling with the staccato reports of 
strafing. Jets of flame were visible 
on their wing edges and behind them 
the long wisps of vapor and smoke. 


Enemy Airfields Neutralized 


Possibly the heaviest hit of the ob- 
jectives were airdrome installations 
(Continued on Page 18) 
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JERRY THE KID 


By Elwood R. Maunder 
Sp. 2c (PR), USCGR 


AT A COAST GUARD AMPHIBI- 
OUS BASE ON THE ENGLISH 
COAST — Tousle-haired Gerald W. 
Haddon, of Chicago, sat nervously 
twisting his white sailor. hat in the 
operations office of this U. S. Coast 
Guard base of amphibious assault to- 
day and admitted that “fifteen is prob- 
ably too early an age for fighting Ger- 
mans.” 

“Jerry, The Kid,” a veteran of 13 
landings on the coast of Normandy, 
returned to England yesterday aboard 
the Coast Guard LST 27. 


There is a tired look in his blue 
eyes and a slight slouch in his walk. 
The last 40 days have been trying for 
the tough amphibious assault veterans 
of the Coast Guard and Navy. Older 
hands than “The Kid” have cracked 
under the strain of night air attacks, 
the hell of D-Day on the beaches and 
the long weeks of running reinforce- 
‘ment relays back and forth across 
the Channel. . 


Yesterday “The Kid” didn’t answer 
the call to morning muster. The ship’s 
master-at-arms found him dead asleep 
in his bunk and “too tired to get up.” 
Routine interrogation of young Had- 
don disclosed he had changed the birth 
date on his birth certificate from 1929 
to 1926. 


~ Coast Guard records show Haddon 
was enlisted in Chicago last Septem- 
ber. 

“I’m not sorry I’ve had this experi- 
ence,” Gerald told this reporter in a 
private interview. “I’ve learned an 
awful lot and the most important thing 
is that a fellow should get all the 


schooling he can before he gets ideas - 


about setting out on his own.” 


“T suppose I’ll be sent back to the 

States and discharged,” he continued, 
“and if I am, I’m going to go back 
to high school and get a diploma. After 
that I’d kinda like to go on to college 
and learn to be a lawyer. Lawyers 
make darned good money in Chicago,” 
he added with a grin. 
_ Gerald saw action on the Normandy 
beachhead when Army vehicles land- 
ing from the mouth of his ship struck 
land mines and started a gasoline fire 
which threatened the ship. Haddon 
and several shipmates manned a fire 
hose and stifled the blaze while under 
shellfire of German 88 mm. guns and 
a hail of sniper fire from the hills 
overshadowing the beach. 

“We had a narrow escape on our 
third trip to the beach,” he related. 
“We had been anchored out during the 
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INVASION KID. . . Granted to be the young- 

est invader with the Allied forces, 15-year-old 

Gerald W. Haddon, seaman second class, of 

Chicago, enlisted when he was 14, made 13 

landings on the Normandy beach, and spent 

his 15th birthday under a Nazi bombing attack 
in the Mediterranean. 





night and when the time came for us 
to go in we were slow in getting up 
our anchor. Another LST pushed past 


us and hit a mine which split her in | 


two. If that anchor hadn’t fouled up, 
we’d have gotten it.” 


On return trips to the English coast 
Haddon’s ship carried small groups of 
German casualties. Admitting a scan- 
ty knowledge of German acquired in 
three weeks of a high school course, 
he was assigned to work with the 
wounded prisoners. 


“IT got along very well with them,” 
Gerald admitted, “and I found they 
could understand me pretty well. One 
old man told me he thought Germany 
was hopelessly beaten but the young 
men wouldn’t admit it.” (On further 
questioning Gerald estimated the “old 
man’s age” to be “about 35”.) 


“We had one Nazi soldier who was 
only 14 years old,” he pointed out as if 
he were defending his own status as a 
fighting man. “The old man told me 
there are lots of kids in the German 
army and they are all dyed-in-the-wool 
Nazis.” 


Haddon’s shipmates gave him a sin- 
cere vote of confidence when he left 
his ship today and came ashore for 
complete investigation. 


“The Kid will make out all right,” 
remarked one salty old boatswain’s 
mate, “if he can fool a bunch of old 
salts like us for six months, he ought 
to make a great lawyer.” 
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Andrew Tully Reports on His Experiences 
With Coast Guard in the English Channel 


BOSTON TRAVELER 
Staff Correspondent 


ABOARD A U. S. COAST GUARD 
CRAFT IN THE ENGLISH CHAN- 
NEL — We are just leaving the last 
speck of land far in the distance en- 
route to France from a British port. 
Underfoot is the rolling deck of one 
of the Coast Guard’s famed 83-footers. 
Glorified motor boats they call them, 
which have churned the Channel wa- 
ters every hour of every day since 
D-Day, largely as rescue craft. I’m 
aboard as a guest of Lt.-Comdr. Joe 
Mutrie, former Boston newspaperman 
with whom I hitch-hiked a ride across 
the Channel for a look at the Norman- 
dy coast, so recently liberated from the 
German army. We embarked from a 
British port town moldy with antiqui- 
ty and fairly dripping with salt air. 
Before we left we paid a visit to a 
15th century guildhall which blends 
much better with the general atmos- 
phere than the ultra-scientific head- 
quarters of the Coast Guard, and the 
20th century vessels jamming the har- 
bor. 


SOME REAL AMERICAN STEAKS 

As we got underway the chow call 
rang out and I sat down to the best 
meal I’ve eaten since I left the States. 
From a huge electric refrigerator the 
cook took he-man steaks and served 
them up with boiled potatoes, rich 
gravy, boiled cabbage and that won- 
derful GI coffee, laced with canned 
milk. It was a masterpiece even 
without considering the cramped quar- 
ters in which the cook worked,. for 
these boats are compact in the strict- 
est sense of the word and there is 
just about room enough to move around 
below decks. 


A’ SOUTHERN COOK... 

The cook is Tom Savage of Miami, 
Fla., partner in a restaurant in ci- 
vilian life and a man with all the 
sensitivity and irascibility of a good 
cook. He cusses softly but with a def- 
inite vigor like all southerners but he 
basks in the praise of an apprecia- 
tive crew. Now slightly sluggish after 
the meal, I’m trying to think of some- 
thing other than how good the steak 
was. From time to time Mutrie or one 
of the crew will come up to assure me 
that it’s going to be a smooth voyage. 

I couldn’t figure out their solicitude 
until I finally was told that the chan- 
nel is the roughest piece of water in 
the world and the 83-footer is the 
smallest boat ever to venture into its 
violence. When the going is rough 
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it’s impossible to stay below decks and 
topside the waves wash high over the 
wheelhouse. The crew seems to feel 
that I don’t know what I’m letting 
myself in for and I guess they’re right, 


but the day is a fine one, the sea is . 


fairly calm and I refuse to worry. 


BOSTON CONNECTION ... . 

Skipper of the vessel is Lt. Ben 
Knowlton of Columbia, S. C., who grew 
up with Senator Sinclair Weeks of 
Massachusetts in Newton and still has 
connections in Greater Boston in the 
person of a brother-in-law, Maynard 
Hutchinson of West Newton. Lt. 
Knowlton at 51 is the oldest command- 
ing officer of one of these ‘subbusters. 
He is a slight man of average weight 
and thinning gray hair who has kept 
his figure hard and supple by hunting 
and fishing during the spare time from 
his job as a cotton mill official. He 
was an ensign in the Navy in the last 
war but he had a tough time selling 
his bill of goods this time because of 
his age. When they finally gave in, 
the Coast Guard assigned him to this 
Suicide Fleet which just goes to show. 

I’ve just met the Coast Guard pho- 
tographer assigned to the mission and 
he very nicely turns out to be a Mass- 
achusetts boy, Danny Collins, of 56 
Milk Street, Newburyport. Danny was 
a student at Mechanics Institute in 
Rochester, N. Y., when he entered the 
service in January, 1942, but he also 
worked at the Eastman Kodak plant 
out there and when the war’s over he’s 
going into movie work. 


ANOTHER BAY STATER... 

Another Bay Stater aboard is Gerry 
McCann, Sp. 2c (PR) originally of 
Lowell but more recently of 36 Con- 
color Avenue, Newton. McCann, a 
member of Lt.-Comdr. Mutrie’s public 
relations staff in London, is a brother- 
in-law of Jack Dowd, Boston advertis- 
ing agency head for whom he worked 
before donning the blues. 

The crew numbers 14 and the morale 
is terrific. Each of these boys would 
give his best shirt for his ship al- 
though he’d find it hard to. express it 
in just that way. The biggest reason 
is the informality between Skipper 
Knowlton and the men. In cramped 
quarters the men naturally live pret- 
ty closely to each other and Knowlton 
wisely dispenses with the protocol in 
favor of making everybody as com- 
fortable as possible. The crew can 
help themselves any time they wish 
from the galley and the food is better 
than you’d find on a larger vessel. 
Horseplay is encouraged and the men 


are permitted the pride of carrying as 
big a responsibility in running the ship 
as they can lug. It pays off. I’ve only 
been aboard about an hour but already 
I feel that I’d sail with these kids to 
Timbuctoo if they gave me the chance. 

They’ve got to be good in boats so 
small you’d hesitate to take them out 
into a Cape Cod squall. They worked 
night and day in the wild period just 
after D-Day picking up 1200 survivors 
in the Channel and withstanding the 


toughest weather veteran Channel 
pilots have ever seen. 
MIXED EMOTIONS... 

This vessel, for instance, had its 


bow chipped off by an LST during the 
fierce storm that swept the invasion 
beaches two weeks after D-Day. The 
two ships were moored side by side 
behind a breakwater but the latter was 
no more protection than the open sea 
as the waves smashed the LST 
against the smaller boat time and time 
again. The crew tells me also that 
survivors are apt to have mixed emo- 
tions when picked up by a craft of the 
Suicide Fleet. Once our ship hauled 
four Yank soldiers from the bouncing 
drink, gave them warm clothes and 
then set out food for them. The sol- 
diers got halfway through the meal 
when they succumbed to the boat’s 
wild heaves and crazy roll. They were 
violently sick all over the place all at 
the same time. , 

“Let me outa here,’ yelled one GI. 
“Lemme off this boat. I’d rather fight 
the Heinies any day.” 


COURAGEOUS, BUT CAREFUL... 


The crew laughs about it now, but 
all can understand and sympathize with 
those land fighters. Very seldom 
does any crewman develop a squeamish 
midriff even in the worst weather, but 
they all take a knocking around and 
they are solemn when they tell you 
of bracing their palms against the 
deck above their bunks at night to 
keep from cracking their heads. These 
kids are tough and they can take it, 
but they are strangely sensible in not 
appearing to minimize the danger they 
face. They’re. courageous, they’ve got 
guts, but they’re not daring men on 
flying trapezes and they’re never. 
careless. They’ll do for anybody to take 


along. 
Y 


Coast Guardsman Philip B. Kearney, 
a Chief Boatswain’s Mate, serving 
aboard a Coast Guard assault trans- 
port which was in all the action on 
the invasion of the Normandy beach- 
head, was married recently to the for- 
mer Miss Eva Ann Proeschel. His 
home is in Westlake, Ohio. 
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ADMIRAL BYRD GETS 
NEW COMMENDATION 


Once Sailed Famed Cutter 
' BEAR to Antarctic 


Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd, Jr., 
USN Retired, who employed the famed 
Coast Guard cutter BEAR on his ex- 
peditions to the Antarctic, has been 


awarded a letter of Commendation by . 


the Secretary of the Navy for his con- 
tribution to Navy planning as a result 
of an inspection trip to the South Pa- 
cific in the summer of 1942. 

Rear Admiral Byrd, who is _ 55, 
now is on special duty for the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, U. S.. Fleet. He al- 
ready holds the Medal of Honor, the 
Navy Cross, the Distinguished Service 
Medal and Gold Star in lieu of a second 
medal, the Distinguished Flying 
Cross, and numerous previous Letters 
of Commendation, one of them from 
the President of the United States. 


Story of the Coast Guard 

The story of the Coast Guard is the 
story of the ships and of the men who 
“man the great cutters of the service. 
Such a ship was the cutter BEAR, one 
of the most famed of all the ships of 
the vast Coast Guard fleet, whose log 
of seven decades reads like a romantic 
tale of fiction. It was in 1874 when the 
BEAR first hit water. 

A mighty well-balanced ship, her 
hull was fashioned from the finest of 
seasoned oaks, and the Scotchmen who 
made her, built into her decks strength 
and grace, making her one of the stur- 
diest and safest ships of her day. 


Built for Sealing Trade 

She was built for a career in the 
sealing trade, plowing the foggy wa- 
ters of the great Banks of Newfound- 
land. But after ten years with the 
sealing fleet, she was bought by the 
United States government to act as 
flagship for the famed Greeley expedi- 
tion. 

And when the United States pur- 
chased Alaska from Russia _ several 
years later, the BEAR was assigned 
to the Coast Guard which had the duty 
of protecting the wealth and treasure 
of our new Arctic possession. The 
career of the BEAR in the Bering sea 
and the arctic patrol is one of the most 
interesting of any ship which ever 
sailed under the flag of our country. In 
the decades she sailed up north, she 
made nearly 50 eight-month trips to 
Alaska, sailing almost a million miles 
in the icy arctic waters. 


Bearer of Doctors and Food 
More than that, the BEAR brought 
to the icy outpost law and order. Na- 
tives looked forward to the Coast 
Guard vessel as the bearer of good will, 
medicine, doctors and food. Many a 
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SOME BRUSH OFF. . . On the North Atlantic, Coast Guardsman Edward V. Kraska, specialist 
first class of New Bedford, Mass., goes to the barbershop topside and a neat bit of shearing 
from Herbert L. Ives, soundman, second class. John Wheeldon, boatswain's mate, first class, 


of Cambridge, Mass., uses a whisk broom for the finishing touches. 


Ives lives at Niagara 


Falls, N. Y. 








native village swept by famine was 
saved from certain extinction by a 
forced voyage of the BEAR. MHun- 
dreds of ice-bound vessels were saved 
from destruction by the sturdy cutter 
which ploughed through ice fields to 
bring help. Many a criminal was con- 
victed in her cabins and many a native’s 
life was saved by an operation in sub- 
zero weather by a doctor from her 
crew. She became known as the “Fire 
Canoe” by the natives, and when in 
1926 she was retired from service and 
made into a museum by the city of 
Oakland, she had more_than filled an 
active carrer. 


Days Not Ended Then 


But the BEAR was not an ordinary 
ship and her days were not at an end. 
When Admiral Byrd made his now 
famed expedition to the South Pole it 
was the BEAR which tied up at the 
edge of the ice pack at Little Amer- 
ica. 

When the United States announced 
early in 1941, before this nation was 
at war, that a Nazi radio and weather 
station in Greenland had been captured 
and eliminated by the Coast Guard, it 
was the BEAR which proudly steamed 
into Boston harbor, loaded with Nazi 
prisoners and towing the captured 
Nazi supply ship behind her. 

Today the 70-year-old _ ice-scarred 
cutter is still on active duty on the 





high seas, her oaken decks cleared 
for action, her raking masts trimmed 
in modern style and her mighty guns 
ready for the enemy wherever she 


| vy 
HOSPITALIZED TWENTY-ONE 
MONTHS, SEAMAN JOHNSON 
GETS DISCHARGE 


Almost Fatally Burned in Night Club 
Disaster 

After 21 long months of hospital 
care, during which he received over 100 
transfusions and thousands of graft- 
ing operations, Coast Guardsman Clif- 
ford E. Johnson, 23, last of the hospi- 
talized victims of the Cocoanut Grove 
fire, has been given a medical dis- 
charge, and left for his parents’ farm 
in Sumner, Missouri. 

The night club tragedy, which cost 
some 490 lives, was on the night of 28 
November, 1942. 

He has four other brothers and six 
sisters. Last June the Johnsons were 
notified of the death of another son, 
S/Segt. William Johnson, in line of duty 
while serving with the Army in New 
Guinea. 
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ARLINGTON BROTHERS 
MEET IN WAR ZONE 


Aboard a Coast Guard Attack Trans- 
port at Saipan — Two brothers were 
reunited aboard this vessel in the Mari- 
anas when Coast Guardsman George 
E. Alden, signalman, second class, of 
Arlington, Mass., received a surprise 
visit from his brother, First Lieutenant 
John A. Alden, USMC. 


For days George, 23 years old, had 
been going about his semaphore and 
blinker duties up on the flag bridge 
with a heavy heart as he. listened to 
stories coming from the mortar-rid- 
dled beach, and watched barges bring 
wounded aboard. 





Long-separated brothers meet aboard a Coast 

Guard transport off Saipan. Left (first), Lieut. 

John A. Alden, USMC and Coast Guardsman 

George E. Alden, SM, 2c. Their home is in 
Arlington, Mass. 


“T told corpsmen in the sickbay to 
be on the lookout for John,” George 
said. “I’d heard rumors about his be- 
ing safe, but I didn’t take much stock 
in anything. It sounded like no one 
had a chance under the fire they were 
facing.” 

Just what soft-spoken Lieutenant 
Alden, 26 years old, went through was 
summed up in one simple statement: 
“T was the only officer in our artillery 
outfit to survive.” 


Lieutenant John, a strapping 200- 
pounder, just missed being a Coast 
Guard officer himself. He attended the 
Coast Guard Academy for more than 
three years, and was forced to drop 
out a few months short of his commis- 
sion because of a temporary ailment. 
Until the two were reunited at Pearl 
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Harbor several weeks ago, they had 
not seen one another for more than two 
years. 

Signalman Alden has seen a good 
part of the world since he joined the 
Service in 1940. He was aboard an- 
other Coast Guard transport when she 
was bombed at Singapore in January of 
1942, shortly before the Japanese 
Army captured the city. 


“They flew bombers all day and all 
night without opposition,” he recalled. 
“When I see anti-aircraft barrage that 
is thrown up from our own guns in 
this area, I feel very good about the 
whole thing.” 


vy 


One of our new insecticides is so po- 
tent that one dusting will make a sol- 
dier louseproof for three months; or if 
applied to a wall, will kill all flies or 
other insects that light there during 
the following eight weeks. 





END OF ADMIRAL ENDO 


An Advanced Southwest Pacific Base 
—Once Admiral Kiichi Endo command- 
ed a Japanese fleet based at Wewak, 
New Guinea. Allied bombings reduced 
the fleet to a couple of submarine 


chasers and some barges. Then the 
Admiral was trapped by General 
Douglas MacArthur’s leap-frog land- 


Endo fled into the 
jungle where it is believed he perished. 

An American Army staff officer with 
a flair for signposts put up one at a 
reading: ‘‘Admiral Endo 
Near an old ration dump 


ings at Hollandia‘ 


plantation 
slept here. 


- was another, “Admiral Endo fed here.” 


On Pim Beach near Hollandia is a 
third one: “Admiral Endo fled here.” 
Finally, out in the jungle, a signpost 
records: “Admiral Endo died here— 
end o’ Endo.” 
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These men were. responsible for the greater 
part of the D-Day photographs which came 
out of the action in the Normandy Invasion. 
Back in the states and ready for new assign- 
ments, they were photographed at Boston 
while on their way to headquarters. All were 
attached to an LCI flotilla in the invasion fleet. 
Left to right on the front row is David T. 
Ruley C.Pho.M. of Glasgow, Missouri, who 
took several thousand feet of motion pictures 
of the action, and Bryce E. Starling, Pho.M. 
2c of Shamrock, Florida. Standing are S. 


Scott Wigle, Pho.M. 3c of Detroit, Michigan . 


who made the now historic "first shot" of the 
invasion, showing the invasion fleet as_ it 
stretched out toward Normandy, and maneu- 
vered it back to England for transmission to 
the states via the Coast Guard Public Rela- 
tions office in ETO which was under com- 
mand of Lieutenant Joseph Mutrie, former 
PRO at Boston; Vermon Cole, Sea Ic of Alex- 
andria, Louisiana and Seth Shepard, Pho.M. 
3c of Chicago, Illinois. 








Marine Staff Sergeant James F. Lynch, home 
for his first furlough in 21 months after five 
major engagements, shows his younger brother 
a Jap bullet he picked up in the Solomons. 
At left is Coast Guardsman Charles V. Lynch, 
Yeoman, second class. Their 

South Boston, Mass. 
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home is in- 


MASS. COAST GUARD SKIPPER 
CITED FOR BATTLE 
WITH NAZI U-BOAT 


Lt. Commander Sidney M. Hay, 
Commanding Officer of a Coast Guard 
manned “DE,” was cited for gallantry 
in a battle with a Nazi U-Boat while 
guarding a convoy. 

Commander Hay, who lives in Salem, 
Mass., attacked the submarine after 
it had been forced to the surface by 
a companion destroyer escort. Ac- 
cording to the citation, signed by Ad- 
miral R. E. Ingersoll, Commander-in- 
Chief of the United States Fleet, Lt. 


_Commander Hay opened fire on the 


Nazi sub as soon as it broke surface, 
and even prepared to ram the boat. 
Working with the other vessels, Com- 





mander Hay hit the U-Boat with shells 
and depth charges and finally succeed- 
ed in destroying it. 

The citation concluded, “The aggres- 
siveness and judgment displayed by 
Lt. Commander Hay while participat- 


ing in a series of attacks that resulted 


in the destruction of an enemy sub- 
marine reflect great credit upon the 
United States Naval Service.” 

Lt. Commander Hay is married and 
his wife resides in Arlington, Mass. 


W 


Finance and Supply Circular 99-44 
makes it possible for dependents of 
Coast Guard personnel injured, dead, 
or missing as a result of military or 
naval operations to obtain free trans- 
portation, from the place where they 
received the first notice of the casualty, 
to their official residence or any place 
they may desire to go. 





© re 


The recent SPAR Recruiting drive held in 
Burlington, Vermont received all out support 
from Temporary Reserve Flotilla #302; Chief 
Warren R. Austin, Jr. is'commander. Seen 
here are Chief Austin, SPAR Recruiting 
Officer Ensign Carolyn A. Wolfs, and C. M. 
M. Perkins H. Allen, Vice-Commander of the 
Flotilla. 





COTP—Cape Cod Canal 


We wish to do a little bragging about 
our baseball team. To us who must 
man the home front it is important, 
from a morale standpoint. Despite 
turnover of personnel, training and 
practice was limited, however here is 
the record. Of twenty-five games 
played, we have won twenty, lost 
four, and tied one. The opponents 
were service teams, commercial houses 
and local athletic associations. 


* * * 
Friday is field day and officers’ meet- 


- ing day. Later the officers and men 


break out the gloves and bats and 
play a strenuous game of soft-ball. On 
one occasion, the officers got a good 
workout on the oars of the pulling boat 
with the exec. at the tiller. 


ok * * 


That orchestra we have here in the 
dunes is tops. On one occasion a well- 
known name band was scheduled for 
an engagement at Hyannis, but for 
some reason was unable to connect. 
We were requested to fill in, which we 
did to the apparent satisfaction of all 
present. The orchestra is busy on 
an average of two or three engage- 
ments a week at U.S.O. parties, etc. 

* * ok 


In the early stages of the present 
war, a Captain of the Coast Guard 
made an all-time record by guiding 18 
convoys through the North Atlantic 
in the course of two years without the 
loss of a single ship. 
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COAST GUARD BASE 
CONSTITUTION WHARF 


The next four pages show a ceries of pictures taken 
this month at Constitution base. From what one year 
ago was but four warehouses and en unused dock, 
has been built a modern base, housing a greater part 
of the Port Security force, repair shops and the Dis- 
trict offices. 

(1) A well equipped machine shop can handle 
practically anything in the way of mechanical repairs. 

(2) Gunners Mates tear down a Lewis gun 

(3) A 20 mm gets an overhaul from the base ord- 
nance experts. 

(4) Complete electrical equipment repair facilities 
are available. An Electrician's Mate turns down an 
armature. 

(5) The Carpenter Shop might even be able to 
build a wooden leg if called upon to do so. This 
Carpenters Mate is bandsawing a timber. 





Under command of Lieutenant Com- 
mander Charles A. Shea with Lieu- 
tenant Donald Davis as Exec., the base 
operates smoothly even through its 
growing pains as various units move in 
from the district and new quarters are 
completed. 


Intended to be the permanent base 
of the Boston District, it is expanding 
rapidly under plans originated by the 
DCGO. 


(1) Chief Commissary Steward Wil- 
liam E. Barnett heads up the ever busy 
galley crew. SClc Gene Winger carves 
a ham for the waiting chow line. 


(2) Oh, yes, even though there are 
automatic potato peelers at the base, 
some Cee Gees still do it the old fash- 
ioned way as Elmer Nelson and Alex- 
ander Arcies can testify. 


(3) The chow line is headed up by 
Spar Gunners Mate striker Jean Had- 
ley, with the mess cooks ready to "Dish 
it out." 





jUARD 


ITUTION WHARF - 


SENNA 


The five pictures below and in the 
center were taken in the Recreation 
Hall, the library and reading rooms. 
Spars attached to the base have their 
own lounge. 


(4) The operations desk in COTP is 
presided over by Noye Mosher, CBM; a 
Port Security man is looging in ¢rom 
duty. 


(5) Bert Dyson, CBM, logs out for 
liberty at the COTP liberty desk. 


(6) COTP guard details board trucks 
at the base for guard duty along Bos- 
ton's waterfronts. It is guard details 
ike this which have kept saboteurs at 
bay since Pearl Harbor. Under com- 
mand of Captain F. M. Meals, they have 
functioned at a high degree of offici- 


ency. a 


Other units stationed at the base 
include the Shipboard Classification 
Facility; Public Relations Photo Labora- 
tory; Radio repair section; Pay and 
Supply offices; the offices of the Boston 
Harbor Patrol as well as the District 
Indoor Small Arms Range. 





A small city in itself, Constitu- 
tion Base offers practically every 
service for ordinary comforts. 


(1) The canteen carries a large 
stock and is always busy. 


(2) Cee Gee barbers do a close 
clip for a nominal sum. 


(3) "No tickee no shirtee" in 
the well equipped steam laundry, 
prices are about half of a civilian 
laundry. 


(4) Of course you can do your 
own as this rugged individualist 
is doing. 


(5) "Ouch" the medics had to get in 
their lick. 


(6) The Sick Bay is "tops" with ample 
facilities to care for the men of the 
base and boat crews. 


(7) The "Heads" are modern with 
ample washroom facilities for all. 


(8) This shot is going to be a shock 
to this dream boy; he slept right 
through the picture taking. 
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AT HOME — ABROAD 


By Wilbur G. Small, Yelc 
U. S. Coast Guard Overseas 


The name “Barracks 67” may mean 
little to most, but for this period in 
our lives it is home. In a year’s time, 
_and in the service especially, it is easy 
to make friends and share problems, 
and so we 20 are a very close knit 
squad. From Rebels of Louisiana, to 
down-easters from Maine, and from 
school teachers to truck drivers, 
and from 225 pounds to a soaking wet 
125—we are a representative cross- 
section. 


It is a wonderful education in spite 
of our barren surroundings. In G.I. 
language we call them Bull Sessions, or 
just plain shooting the breeze, but the 
discussions cover a multitude of sub- 
jects—books, marriage problems, post- 
war aims, home happenings, and in 
fact any problem to face us either in 
letter or in thought. 


As in any model community we have 
our cross-section of religion, convic- 
tions, politics and nationalities. But 
over and above all is the faith to make 
our lives better than before. It seems 
that underneath it all, the joys, sor- 
rows and cares of all attached are 
shared implicitly. From “Ed’s” cor- 
respondence courtship with Edith; Al- 
ges continuation of being a_ school 
teacher as of yore by conducting a 
short-hand class; or ‘“Babby” Sherr’s 
mother’s untimely death that was a 
sorrow to us all; and down to the 
“Rebel’s” correspondence course in 
English that is being boned by all, but 
the “Rebel.” 


So we of the frozen north, the land 
of the winds, snow-capped peaks, roar- 
ing icy brooks, glaciers, icebergs and 
aurora borealis beyond all description, 
are not living a life of isolation, but in 
fact living twenty lives in one. 


Of course our big moment in our ey- 
eryday life is the arrival of mail, and 
regardless of the hour day or night, 
it is devoured immediately. It is our 
biggest pleasure, and although we can- 
not formulate our thoughts into words, 
we live for each letter. It is our con- 
tact with bright lights, loved ones, the 
smell of fresh cut grass, the hound dog 
baying at the moon, and the American 
way of life in general. 

This is our battle, and the war of 
nerves. It is a year of isolation to 
some, but to all a chance to mentally 
take stock of themselves and realize 
for the first time the wonders of home. 
This is our year for the first time for 
many of us, to analyze our pros and 
cons, and to mentally prepare for the 
life to follow, a year when our plans 
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and aspirations may change our lives 
in many ways. It is the chance to truly 
segregate our true friends and the 
enes who are willing to share our 


thoughts and keep our morale intact. 
This is our home abroad. 





Prize war bonnet of Coast Guardsman John 
J. Kelley, 18, Seaman second class of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. It saved his life on the invasion 
beaches of France. Dashing ashore from a 
CG LIC, Kelley was knocked down by a Nazi 
30 calibre machine gun bullet, but he escaped 

with only a scratch on his hand. 





Milwaukee Lighthouse Keeper's 
Daughter Is Spar 


A Coast Guard lighthouse keeper’s 
daughter, Ensign Ruth Rotta, at pres- 
ent is in the communications section 
at the St. Louis Coast Guard District 
Office. 

The oddity in her life is that she 
has lived in lighthouses all her life, and 
she often helped her father with the 
large revolving white light that guards 
night traffic off Lake Park Lighthouse 
on a hill in Lake Michigan, in Milwau- 
kee, Wis. Many times she has been 
company for him while he stood a 
watch. She is the daughter of Chief 
Boatswain’s Mate Michael and Theresa 
Rotta. 

She has been on duty in Boston, 
Atlantic City and Washington before 
her present assignment. 


vi 


“Tt is by no means enough that an 
officer of the Navy should be a capa- 
ble mariner. He must be that of 
course, but also a great deal more. He 
should be as well a gentleman of lib- 
eral education, refined manners, punc- 
tilious courtesy, and the nicest sense 
of personal honor.—John Paul Jones. 


ISSUANCE OF GOOD CONDUCT 
AWARDS DISCONTINUED 
FOR DURATION 


To conserve metal for the war ef- 
fort, no further purchases or issues of 
good conduct medals and bars will be 
made for the duration, according to 
instructions issued by Headquarters. 
However, enlisted personnel, eligible 
for the award, may be authorized by 
their commanding officers to wear a 
good conduct ribbon in lieu of the med- 
al or a bronze star thereon for each 
subsequent clasp earned. 


Enlisted members of the Coast Guard 
(Regular, Reserve, and Spars) are 
eligible for good conduct awards for 
each 3 full years of continuous active 
duty, provided there has been no mark 
of less than 4.0 in conduct, without re- 
gard to reenlistment, voluntary or in- 
voluntary extension of enlistment. 
Temporary members of the Reserve 
are not eligible for good conduct 
awards. Enlisted personnel serving 
temporarily as warrant, chief warrant, 
or commissioned officers are not en- 
titled to good conduct awards while so 
serving, but such time does not affect 
continuous service. In such cases, when 
persons concerned have reverted to an 
enlisted status, they will be entitled 
to good conduct awards provided the 
mark during time served as an en- 
listed person has not been below the 
required 4.0 in conduct, and no warn- 
ings, reprimands, or admonitions ap- 
pear in fitness reports or service rec- 
ord during time served in temporary 
warrant, chief warrant, or commis- 
sioned grade. 


Personnel entitled to awards upon 
separation from the service may sub- 
mit a request to the Commandant, 
U. S. Coast Guard, Washington, D. C., 
approximately 6 months after the 
termination of the war, giving name 
and service number as they appear on 
discharge certificate, for their good 
conduct awards. 


vi 


Calvin A. Mausolf, Navy seaman un- 
dergoing boot training at Great Lakes 
Training Station, comes from a sea- 
loving family. He spent three years 
working on the Great Lakes. His 
father is Lt.-Comdr. Arthur Mausolf, 
USCGR, and his brother Raymond was 
adrift in the North Pacific for 36 
hours before being rescued when his 
ship was torpedoed. 
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NEWTON CEE GEE SEES ACTION 
IN ALL WAR THEATRES; CITED 


If you ask some of the returned 


heroes just what all the shooting is 
about and why they’re doing it, you 
get some peculiar replies. One Coast 
Guardsman, Robert Dunne, Electri- 
cian’s Mate, second class, of Newton, 
Mass., whose record bristles with in- 
vasions and battle actions, thinks may- 
be the thing that get him fighting mad 
(after Hitler and Hirohito) is dehy- 
drated potatoes. 

And if anyone should know 
Dunne. For this type of anemic prod- 
uce goes with action and he’s one fel- 
low who had plenty of it, he said to- 
day. 

Winner of the Marine Corps Medal 
for heroism, Dunne considers himself 
just a “very lucky guy.” This luck 
consisted of just getting off a ship 
which was torpedoed and sent to the 
bottom, just shortly after he went 
ashore in the North African invasion 
in November of 1942. He had already 
had a taste of this sort of thing in the 
Solomons as a landing boat coxswain. 

After his close shave off Africa, he 
reached Casablanca, where he got a 
transport that dropped him off back in 
Norfolk, Va. A short leave refreshed 
him for another taste of action and in 
February, 1943, he was assigned to 
an LST as an electrician. 

His exciting life began all over 
again, for soon he found himself back 
in the Mediterranean where he went 
in with the invasions on Salerno and 
at Anzio. His adventures at Anzio won 
him his Marine Corps citation. Three 
invasions should be enough for any- 
one, but Dunne had many more haz- 
ards to face before he came back to 
the United States for assignment at 
‘Chelsea Base. 

While aboard a ship carrying sup- 
lies between Africa, Sicily and vari- 
ous parts of Italy, he came out in one 
piece after more than a hundred bomb- 
ings and strafings. When the Allied 
transport sailed past the Statue of Lib- 
erty last July, Dunne’s cheers could 
be heard a long way. Fighting one’s 
way around the world was all very 
well, but this was America and home. 

But Newton may not see Coast 
Guardsman Dunne for long, for just 
the.other day he was back in the Coast 


it’s 


Guard Receiving Station in Boston— 
and that could mean more _ action 
ahead. 
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U. S. Senator David |. Walsh, (D) of Massachusetts, chairman of the Senate Naval Affairs 
Committee, was the guest speaker before nearly 400 Commissioned and enlisted men and 
women attached to the Boston District office, at exercises held recntly at the Coast Guard Base, 


Constitution Wharf. 


Left to right, Commodore W. N. Derby, District Coast Guard Officer; 


Senator Walsh; Monsignor Richard J. Quinlan, of Winthrop, who represented Bishop Richard 


Cushing of Boston, and Capt. F. M. Meals, Captain of the Port of Boston. 
followed a Communion Mass at St. Mary's Church in the North End. 


The exercises 
After the mass the 


men and women formed ranks and marched in the rain behind the Port of Boston Band to the 
Base for breakfast and the speaking exercises. 





COMMENDED FOR HEROISM ON 
GREENLAND ICE CAP 


Before a muster of officers and ship- 
mates at the Sandwich, Mass., Patrol 
Base on August 19, Lamarr W. Steed, 
signalman, first class, of Farmington, 
Utah, received the Commendation from 
the Secretary of the Navy for heroic 
action on the Greenland ice cap almost 
two years ago. 

Presentation of the award was made 
by Lt.-Comdr. L. O. Engell, Com- 
manding Officer of the Base. Some 
100 men and 15 officers in white uni- 
forms witnessed the ceremony. 

Steed, a veteran of action in the Pa- 
cific as well as the North Atlantic, 
previously was. commended for mer- 
itorious performance while his ship 
was in action against an enemy sub- 
marine. He wears the good conduct 
ribbon of the Coast Guard. He was a 
member of the crew of a Coast Guard 
LST which participated in the inva- 
sions of Kiska and, Tarawa. 

The latest honor came to Steed for 
participation in the rescue of three 





Royal Canadian air force men who 
were forced down on the Greenland 
ice cap. That was in November, 1942. 
The commendation came to Steed for 
“cool courage’ while he and several 
shipmates from the cutter NORTH- 
LAND manned a motorboat, worked 
through ice floes, landed on the cap, 
made their way over dangerous cre- 
veazes, reached the fliers, and brought 
them to safety. 


uy 


* Flotilla #304, Alburg, Vt. — Three 
members recently assisted in saving 
two men from a burning motorboat 
which exploded about a mile offshore 
in Lake Champlain. The 26-foot mo- 
torcruiser burned to the waterline and 
sank about 20 minutes after an ex- 
plosion knocked the two occupants 
down. 


Theodore A. Selleck of Springfield, 
Mass., and L. K. Polen, of Cold Spring, 
N. Y., were able to grab life preservers 
and abandon the craft. The blaze 
was spotted by members of #304 who 
went to their rescue. 
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The (haplain’s 
(orner LD 


LQQKAAO, 


AN OPEN LETTER TO A 
SABOTEUR 





So you are going on liberty! On 
leave! Mac, you deserve this relaxa- 
tion! Enjoy your time’to the full! 
Drink the cup to the dregs! Forget 
those narrow-minded rules about drink 
and women, about love of home and 
family! You’re a salty hero! Why 
you’ve faced death, you’ve seen men 
die, you’ve weathered storms, borne 
the nagging of officers and men, suf- 
fered untold privations! Relax! Time 
grows brief, who can say no to you, 
why even the high school girls strew 
flowers before you. You’re a_ hero. 
Foul up to your heart’s content. Cast 
aside those old-fashioned, outmoded 
laws of God and man. You’ve reached 
a hero’s estate. You’re entitled to the 
best. Swagger through those bars, 
raise your voice in vulgar tone and 
curse that others may tremble at your 
saltiness. Brag about those conquests! 
Why, Mac, you’re a man among men! 
Ah, yes, by the way, Mac, a fleeting 
visit home with a gesture of con- 


descension—but their looks, words and | 


actions stifle you. Away, Mac, back 
to your freedom of drink, women and 
revelry. What’s money? Why you 
borrowed some to come home! Hit 
the family for more and shove off, 
Mac, on the double! 

So you’re going out to sea, Mac! 
How elated you are, how refreshed! 
What you’re not! Have you not sur- 
prised your parents, your wife, your 
friends — surprised—no, disillusioned 
and disgusted! You a hero — yes, 
with feet of clay, heart of lead, and 
head of brass. Those who love you, 
who prayed for you—those who wore 
away their disconsolate days, wept 
away desolate nights—to what avail? 
Why you’ve caused more harm at home 
that a horde of Japs and Germans. 
What are you fighting for, Mac? For 
God’s sake have all the fun you want 
but keep it clean. Don’t swim around 
in bilgewater! Mac, you can get leave 
or liberty from the C.O. but not from 
God. 
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VOTING 


All eligible personnel who have not 
been delivered a War Ballot Postcard 
should make request to the Command- 
ing Officer of Unit to which they are 
attached. 


When application for the State Bal- 
lots have been forwarded to the vari- 
ous States, the state ballots will begin 


arriving. It is advisable as soon as 
the State Ballots come in that they be 
executed immediately in accordance 
with the accompanying instruction. 


All Coast Guard Units will provide its 
personnel a secret place to vote pri- 
vately. 


There are certain States where one 
does not have to make an application 
in order to obtain a State Ballot. If 
the election officials are in possession 
of a man’s service address, it is auto- 


matically mailed to him, but that does ~ 


not give a reason for the non-delivery 
of the War Ballot Posteard. It is al- 
ways wise to send an application so 
that the local election officials have the 
latest military address of the service- 
men. 


The use of the Federal Ballot is not 
authorized by any of the States within 
the United States. The Federal Bal- 
lot will be furnished outside the U. S. 
only to Servicemen or attached ci- 
vilians who state in their oath that 
prior to 1 September they made ap- 
plication, but as of 1 October had not 
received the State Ballot, and if the 
Governor of subject state, has 
authorized by the laws of such state, 
the use of Federal Ballot. The follow- 


ing twenty states have certified that 


the laws of their respective states 
authorize the use of Federal Ballot: 
California, Connecticut, Florida, 


Georgia, Maine, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Nebraska, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New Mexico, North 
Carolina, Oklahoma, Oregon, Rhode 
Island, Texas, Utah, Vermont and 
Washington. Federal Ballots will not 
be furnished to servicemen prior to 
2 October. 


If a person has already voted a 
State Ballot, he may not vote the Fed- 
eral Ballot. However, if a person has 
voted a Federal Ballot, he may later 
vote a State Ballot. If both ballots 
are received in the voter’s home State, 
only the State Ballot will be counted. 


T.R.'s Aid Battling 
Woodland Fire 


Forty-five temporary Reservists re- 
cently answered an emergency call 
from the fire commissioner in Plym- 
outh, Mass., for assistance in battling 
a fire in a timber tract. 


The blaze had been burning in the 
woodlands for two days and the fire 
fighters were exhausted from their ef- 
forts in the extreme heat. 

Twenty-two members of Flotilla 
#601 of Plymouth were chosen from 
the volunteers to maintain a fire watch 
in the area, which contained farm 


houses and cranberry bogs. Equipped 
with hand pumps, the TR’s patrolled 
the fire line throughout the night. 
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CAPT. MEALS EXPLAINS WHY 
“NOTHING EVER HAPPENS” 


The answer to the oft-heard phrase, 
“Nothing ever happens,” is contained 
in a letter from Captain Frank M. 
Meals, Captain of the Port of Boston. 

It is—“We don’t let it happen.” 


Captain Meals’ comment was con- 
tained in a congratulatory letter to 
Flotilla 510. It was based on an op- 
erations report by I. Jacobs, SP. 1/e, 
of that flotilla, telling of the action 
he took to prevent a fire after notic- 
ing sparks flying from the funnel of a 
vessel at Mystic Docks. 


“Standing guard on piers along the 
waterfront in all kinds of weather is 
probably the least glamorous of any 
wartime activity,’ Captain Meals 
wrote, “and often I have heard the 
statement that nothing ever happens. 


“It is not to be wondered if occa- 
sionally the men who are volunteering 
their services so freely to the coast 
guard question whether they are en- 
gaged in a worthwhile work. Nothing 
ever happens. 


“I believe that Jacobs’ report is an 
excellent answer as to why nothing 
ever happens. The reason is that we 
don’t let it happen, and Jacobs’ ac- 
tion in noticing a hazard and promptly 
taking steps to prevent the falling of 
sparks dangerously near a wool cargo 
is an excellent example of high-class 
port security work. Excellent work 
like this on the part of the temporary 
reserves of the Coast Guard is un- 
doubtedly the reason why Boston has 
been so remarkably free from water- 
front fires during the present war.” 


W 


* Flotilla #416, Lynn Mass.—The new 
training program under Training Of- 
ficer Dave Reed is now in full swing 
and all hands are enthusiastic. Reed 
gave considerable attention to the 
preparation of the outlines for the 
courses to be given and also used fine 
judgment in the selection of his in- 
structors. The men were given the 
opportunity to select the course in 
which they are most interested with 
the proviso that no shifting of classes 
would be allowed once the class had 
been started. Each class has a definite 
goal in the amount of instruction to be 
given in each course. At present the 
program consists of classes in advanced 
and elementary gunnery, advanced 
and elementary seamanship, blinker, 
semaphore, first aid, recruit class and 
military courtesy. 
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Early in August Flotilla 4416 
turned out a complement of men to 
take over increased duties at the Chel- 
sea Coast Guard Base on the occasion 
of the Base’s annual banquet. On 
short notice Chief McCarrier went to 
work and rounded up sufficient men to 
do extra duty to cover all open watch- 
es. Our men also worked as a good 
detail at the banquet hall serving the 
regulars. Lt. Commander Whitte- 
more, commander of the Base, com- 
plimented the men on their fine coop- 
eration and commended the flotilla as 
a whole on the splendid manner in 
which they have taken hold of their 
duties at the Base. 


vi 


Coast Guard Mascot 
Must Go To School 


Mascot, first class, D. Frank Mur- 
phy, who has become quite a fixture 
at the Gloucester Coast Guard Sta- 
tion, must answer the school bell in- 
stead of the bugle. 

Early in September, Frankie re- 
turned to “civilian” life, and from now 
on must learn his A B C’s straight, 
rather than by semaphore or blinker 
light. It was back to school for 
Frankie. 

He had become quite expert on sig- 
naling. He had become a familar 


sight at the station as he marched to 
the drill field for inspection with the 
Temporary Reservists. 





-FLEETS HO... Action viow of Flotilla #614, Orleans, Mass. 


Vy 





Vice-President Henry A. Wallace poses with 
Governor J. Howard McGrath during an 
inspection of the Coast Guard Lifeboat 
station at Point Judith, R. |., early in 
September. 


Ex-servicemen and women will be 
granted a special railroad rate of 1% 
cents a mile from the point of their re- 
lease to designations in the United 
States or Canada. John J. Pelley, 
president of the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads, in making the an- 
nouncement, said this was the rail- 
road’s contribution “to the reintroduc- 
tion of service people to civilian life.” 





"Shack" Chase showed up for 
life boat drill one day with a new pair of store shoes. So a couple of the lads in rubber boots 
had to carry him out to the boat. Lieut. (jg) Bernard Collins looks on approvingly. 
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Awards of the Month 





For 
played 
Atoll in the Marshall Islands, many 
Coast Guardsmen have been awarded 
medals by the Commander-in-Chief of 
the United States Pacific Fleet. Among 
the more important were: 


the outstanding roles they 
in the assault on Eniwetok 


THE SILVER STAR MEDAL 


Lt. (j.g.) Robert Eugene Emerson: 
As boat group commander, he led his 
landing boat group, under fire, in three 
separate attacks upon islands of Eniwe- 
tok Atoll. The cool and skillful direc- 
tion of the landing boats in his charge, 
his initiative and efficiency in traffic 
control and boat salvage while under 
fire, and his unceasing devotion to duty 
throughout the operation contributed 
materially to the successful participa- 
tion of his ship in the assault. 


* * * 


Lt. (j.g.) Robert Hoyle: Under dev- 
astating enemy fire, and without re- 
gard for his personal safety, he im- 
mediately and continuously exposed 
himself to enemy fire in order to per- 
form his duties as beach-master. He 
was constantly walking or standing in 
upright position on the beach, even 
when all other troops were in prone or 
protected positions, and was thus able 
to successfully direct and control his 
beach part, the landing and retraction 
of boats and evacuation of the wound- 
ed. At Parry Island, he quickly gained 
control of the mass of landing craft 
and by his cool courage, quick deci- 
sions, skillful direction and inspiring 
leadership he succeeded in _ swiftly 
evacuating wounded and clearing the 
beach for operation. Many of the 
casualties were wounded in his presence 
as he performed his duties. On both 
Engebi and Parry Islands, he, acting 
on his own initiative, made his way 
through heavy enemy fire to relay 
urgent messages to the Landing Team 
Commander. His devotion to duty and 
efficient performance of duty saved 
many lives and contributed immeasur- 
ably to the smooth flow of reinforce- 
ments and supplies which led to the 
ultimate success of the operation. 
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THE BRONZE STAR MEDAL 


Malcolm M. Anderson, Radioman 
Third Class: During the landing as- 
sault at Engebi Island and at Parry 
Island, and while under enemy fire, he 
quickly established radio communica- 
tions with all vessels participating and 
thus contributed materially to the suc- 
cess of the landing operations. 


* * * 
THE NAVY AND MARINE CORPS 


MEDAL 

Vernon W. Damewood, Boatswain’s 
Mate First Class: At about 2320, when 
this officer returned to the ship from 
the shore, his field pack became en- 
tangled in the debarkation ladder. 
While trying to extricate himself he 
sustained a painful injury and fell into 
the water with full equipment, which 
he was unable to release as it was en- 
tangled with his clothing. Damewood 
quickly perceived the situation and 
without delay or thought of his own 
safety dove overboard to this officer’s 
assistance. He inflated the victim’s life 
belt, cut away his equipment and hailed 
a passing boat. His quick action saved 
a life. 

* * * 

Lt. (j.g.) John M. Johnson, James C. 
Longmire, Gunner’s Mate Third Class, 
Bert P. Fuller, Radioman Third Class, 
Clyde T. Brien, Seaman First Class, 
Howard R. Larsen, Seaman First Class, 
Leroy A. Choina, Seaman Second 
Class, and Billy L. Miller, Fireman 
First Class, for service as set forth 
in the following citation which was 
identical for each man: While a vessel 
was burning as the result of a direct 
hit and in probable danger of fur- 
ther explosions, he went aboard the 
vessel and rendered assistance to 
wounded and others at a time when the 
ship’s personnel were unable to do 
so. His courageous action undoubted- 
ly resulted in the prevention of loss of 
life of many of those injured. 


uy 


The Military Morale Officer reports 
that the following units have contrib- 
uted 100 percent to the Coast Guard 
Welfare: Station, West Jonesport, 
Maine; Unit #21, Chatham, Mass.; 
Telephone System Office, South . Port- 
land, Maine; Switchboard, Boston; Sta- 
tion, Port Clyde, Maine; USCG 
NORTHLAND; Lightship #112; 
Lightship #73; Station, North Truro, 
Mass. 


A friend reports this neatly-lettered 
sign on the back of a 1932 car in his 
town: 

“Don’t grab this pile of junk for 
the scrap heap—I’m driving it yet.” 





Lt. Comdr. Charles A. Shea, Commanding 
Officer of Constitution, presents the Commen- 
dation of the Chief of the North Atlantic 
Fleet to Coast Guard Seamen Robert M. 
Boner of Stoneboro, Pa., and Russell M. Mur- 
ray, of Chicago, Ill., at a general muster re- 
cently. Both were commended for “heroic 
and self sacrificing performance of duty as 
members of the salvage party which on 28 
February, 1944, boarded and extinguished fires 
burning in a gasoline loaded tanker." 





U-BOAT SUNK BY THREE DE’S 


Two Were Coast Guard 


Destruction of a Nazi U-boat by 
ramming and gunfire off the Atlantic 
Coast recently through the coordinated 
attack by three destroyer escorts was 
described by Lieut. (jg) William D, 
Draper, of Saginaw, Mich., an officer 
aboard one of the Coast Guard vessels. 
Two Coast Guard and one Navy DE’s 
were involved. 


The underseas raider was tracked 
down as a conyoy maneuvered into 
zig-zag formation upon an alarm that 
the U-Boat was attacking. 


Contact was made by one of the 
Coast Guard ships and depth charges 
forced the enemy craft to the surface 
where it was rammed by the Navy 
vessel. 

Submarine crewmen poured from the 
conning tower, rushing for their deck 
gun, but were swept back by the con- 
centrated gunfire from the second 
Coast Guard escort, which had moved 
in from the opposite direction. 

As the Nazi raider started sinking, 
the crew leaped into the water. Lieut. 
Draper said a dozen survivors, includ- 
ing the U-Boat commander, were taken 
aboard his vessel. The entire action 
required but one hour and thirty min- 
utes. 
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HOW TO ADDRESS AND INTRODUCE — 
| NAVAL PERSONNEL 


TO MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Person addressed 


or introduced: Introduce as: 


NAVAL OFFICER (Comdr. or 


above) 


“Captain (or appro- 
priate rank) Smith” 


Address as: 


(same) 


TO CIVILIANS 


Introduce as: 


“Captain Smith’’? 





NAVAL OFFICER (Lt. Comdr, 
or below) 

WOMEN’S RESERVE 
OFFICER (Comdr. 
or above) 

WOMEN’S RESERVE 
OFFICER (Lt. Comdr. 
or below) 

MEDICAL CORPS OFFICER 

asl Comdr. or above) 

MEDICAL CORPS OFFICER 
(Lt. Comdr. or below) 

CHAPLAIN CORPS OFFICER 

NAVY NURSE CORPS 
OFFICER (Comdr. 
or above) 

NAVY NURSE CORPS 
OFFICER (Lt. Comdr. 
or below) 

U. S. PUBLIC HEALTH 
SERVICE OFFICER 
(M.D. or dentist) 

U. S. PUBLIC HEALTIL 
SERVICE OFFICER 
(Sanitary Engineer) 

‘COMMISSIONED WARRANT 
OFFICER 

MIDSHIPMAN 

WARRANT OFFICER 


“Mr. Smith’’ 





“Commander Smith’’ 


“Miss (or Mrs.) 
Smith” 





“Commander Smith’’$ 


“Dr. Smith’ 
“Chaplain Smith” 








“Commander Smith’’ 





“Miss (or Mrs.) 
Smith’’ 


“Dr. Smith’’ 4 


“Mr. Smith’’ 





“Mr. Smith’ 
“Mr. Smith” 
“Mr. Smith’’ 





“Chief Machinist’s 
Mate Smith’’ 
“Aviation Cadet 
Smith’ 

Use name and rate, 
as: “Smith, Gun- 
ner’s Mate, 2nd’ 


“Seaman Smith’ 


CHIEF PETTY OFFICER 


AVIATION CADET 





PETTY OFFICER 


SEAMAN 


(same) 


“Miss (or 
Mrs.) Smith’ 


(same) 
(same) 


(same) 
(same) 


“Miss (or 
Mrs.) Smith’’ 


(same) 


(same) 


(same) 
(same) 
(same) 
(same) 
“Smith” 
“Mr. Smith’ 


“Smith” 
“Smith” 


“Lt. Comdr. Smith’’? 


“Commander Smith’’ 


“Lt. Comdr. Smith.’’ 


“Commander Smith’’ 
“Lt. Smith, of the 


Address as: 


(same) 
“Mr. Smith’’ 


“Miss (or 
Mrs.) Smith’’ 


“Miss (or 
Mrs.) Smith’’ 


(same) 


Navy Medical Corps” ‘‘Dr. Smith” 





“Chaplain Smith” 

“Commander Smith, 
of the Navy Nurse 
Corps” 


“Lt. Smith, of the 
Navy Nurse Corps’’ 

“Dr. Smith, of the 
Publie Health 
Service’’ 

“Mr. Smith, of the 
Publie Health 
Service’’ 

“Warrant Officer 
Smith’”’ 

“Midshipman Smith’ 

“Warrant Officer 
Smith” 

“Chief Machinist’s 
Mate Smith” 
“Aviation Cadet 
Smith” 

“Gunner’s Mate 
Smith’? OR ‘Petty 
Officer Smith” 


“Seaman Smith’ 


(same) 


“Miss (or 
Mrs.) Smith’’ 


“Miss (or 
Mrs.) Smith’’ 


“Dr. Smith’ 


“Mr. Smith’ 


Smith” _ 
Smith”? 


“Mr. 
“Mr. 
“Mr. Smith’’ 
“Mr. Smith’ 


“Mr. Smith’ 


“Mr. Smith” _ 
“Mr. Smith” 


NOTES: 1 When not in uniform (as in peacetime, or in beach attire) a captain or lieutenant would be introduced 
as ‘‘of the Navy’’ to distinguish his rank from the similar-sounding Army one. 


2 A suggested form of introduction is: ‘‘This is Lieut. Comdr. Smith. Mr. Smith is now stationed here.”’ 
This indicates both (a) the officer’s rank and (b) how to address him. 


° Jf a senior officer of the Medical Corps prefers to be addressed as ‘‘Dr.,’’ such preference should be 


honored. 


* In any case where you had reason to believe the Dr.’s insignia might not be recognized, it would ba 
correct to add ‘“‘—of the Public Health Service’? in introducing him. 


GUAM BLASTED 
(Continued from Page 3) 


at Sumay, on Orote Peninsula, a high, 
plateau-surfaced promontory, and in 
the vicinity of Agana, about seven 
miles northeast of Sumay. 

The airfields themselves had been 
neutralized in the early phases of the 
bombardment, but, daily additional 
antiaircraft positions would be discov- 
ered. Defying the enemy’s barrages, 
the attacking planes would swoop low, 
drop their bombs and follow up with 
the inevitable strafing runs. 

Such defense as had been put up by 
the enemy had at all times compara- 
tively negligible results. Very few of 
our planes were shot down, and when 
they were, most of the airmen were 
rescued, 
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In the early morning hours three 
days before the landing, the gallant 
crew of a gunboat, which was one of 
several used to sound the waters ad- 
jacent to the beaches, grounded on the 
coral about 150 yards from the shore. 


Return to Re-Man Guns 
The personnel managed to transfer 
to other similar craft. At daylight, 
crewmen returned to re-man_ their 
guns and carry on a duel with troops 
who were strafing from the hills and 
sniping from hidden points on the 
‘beaches. Later in the day, another 
vessel was able to pull the disabled 

craft from its precarious position. 
Harassment of the enemy gained 
momentum as this morning’s H-Hour 
approached. During the night the 
coastline for miles above and below 


the designated landing beaches was 
illuminated with star-shells. 

The ships of the attacking force were 
ghostly-looking hulks, spouting flame 
and destruction across the inky tropi- 
cal waters. The display of pyrotech- 
nics as the white-hot projectiles— 
shells, rockets and tracers — hurtled 
through the.air was a spectacle that 
must have terrified the Japanese as 
their resistance against the onslaught 
ebbed lower and lower. 

And even as dawn broke to reveal 
the seas for miles around swarming 
with the craft of the invasion fleet, 
the bombardment continued. There 


was no let-up in its intensity as the 
first assault waves reached the beach. 
A few minutes more and the Amer- 
ican flag was flying on the shores of 
The Americans were back. 


Guam. 





Military bridal at St. Mark's Church, Dor- 
chester, Mass. Lieut. Carmen lzzo, Coast 
Guardsman from Cambridge, Mass., and his 
bride, the former Dorothy Mooney of Dor- 
chester, leave the church under an arch of 
crossed swords held by his fellow officers. 





Merchant Marine Commander Rich- 
ard J. Bordeaux of Philadelphia was 
awarded the Navy and Marine Corps 
medal at brief ceremonies recently at 
Coast Guard Headquarters in New 
York. 

He was cited before ranking Coast 
Guard officers “for outstanding bravery 
at the Anzio beachhead where he 
stayed aboard a bombed and aban- 
doned ship” and succeeded in restor- 
ing power below decks while the ship 
was under fire, enabling the ship to 
make port. 

The citation was signed by Admiral 
Henry K. Hewitt, Commander of U. S. 
Naval forces in Northwest African 
waters. 
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Sparring 
Avound 


For the past month the ’phones at 
the Barracks have recorded an _ un- 
usually large number of long distance 





calls from the West Coast ... much 
to the delight of several excited 
SPARs. Through the rotation plan 
their husbands have returned to the 
States after having served in the 
South Pacific area for many long 
months. 


Lynn Morse, Sp3¢e (W), and her hus- 
band Clifford, who is a CSp (M) in the 
Navy, met in Texas after having been 
separated for twenty-six months, while 
Chief Morse was stationed on one of the 
Pacific islands in the Mail Division. 


Rita Wrigley, Y3c, attached to Per- 
sonnel Procurement, is wearing a per- 
petual smile these days. Her husband 
Herbert, SK38c, USNR, is also back 
from the Pacific theatre of war. SK 
Wrigley spent ten months fighting the 
Japs on the Gilbert, Marshall, Guam, 
Saipan, Solomon and_ Bora-Bora 
Islands. Although Rita is reunited 
with her husband, she will not be com- 
pletely happy until her brother, a PFC 
in the Army, is freed from the Ger- 
mans. He was captured during the 
Italian campaign. 


Florence Comrie, Sle, from the Sup- 
ply Office, has recently visited her 
husband Francis, a MM3c in the Sea- 
bees, who just returned from _ over- 
seas. 


While these girls were welcoming’ 
their husbands home, Flora Muse, 
SK3c, received an unexpected call from 
her husband and was able to spend a 
few days in Boston with him before 
he left for an embarkation point for 
overseas duty with the Army. 


All the SPARs of the District were 
sorry to learn of the death of Chester 
Roger Zwilling, BMic, of the Coast 
Guard, who was killed in the line of 
duty at Norfolk, Virginia, on August 
27, 1944. Deepest sympathy is extend- 
ed to his sister Marie, who is a Y3c, 
attached to Officer’s Personnel. The 
Zwilling family is to be commended 
for the active part they are playing in 
this present emergency. They have 
three other sons. serving’ with the 
Coast Guard. 
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Before leaving for Spar Biltmore and boot train- 
ing at Palm Beach, this group of Spar Recruits 
enjoys a few songs at the Buddies Club on 
Boston Common. Left to right, Catherine 
Kelleher, Somerville, Seaman first class Paul 
Hutchinson, of New York; Bella Gaffinowtiz, 
Dorchester; Daniel Roberts, Ships Cook, third 
class, of Brooklyn, and Marguerite Titus, West 
Roxbury. At the piano is Spar Yeoman Striker 
Doris Elfstrom, of Malden. There were thirty- 
six Recruits who left in the latest draft for 
the Training Station. 





After having completed a special six 
weeks’ training course at Vehicle 
Maintenance school in New York, Hil- 
da Allander, Carrie McFarland, Bar- 
bara Knapp, Mona Moore, seamen first 
class, and Mary Wiggins, seaman sec- 
ond class, have returned to the District 
to continue their duties as drivers in 
the transportation division. 


A few weeks ago Marian Griffith, 
RM1c, Josephine Bentley and Augusta 
Pazzagalini, RM2c, and Eleanor Fel- 
gar, RM3c, reported to the salty, sea- 
faring town of Rockland, Maine, for 
further duty. 


The old adage, “Patience is a vir- 
tue,” was certainly true in the case 
of Dovie Lee, Sle. Dovie spent many 
months at the SPAR Barracks in Mar- 
blehead, Mass., as a member of the 
maintenance crew. While performing 
her duties around the barracks she 
kept hoping that some day the oppor- 
tunity would be presented for her to 
attend Radio Technician School in New 
York. Her hopes were realized when 
she reported this month. She is the 
first SPAR from the district to receive 
an appointment to the school and the 
best wishes of all the Salem Air Base 
SPARs go with her. 


The extensive recruiting drives 
throughout New England are proving 
fruitful and the 3lst August group to- 
taled five times the number which left 
in the earlier August class. Before de- 
parting for Palm Beach, the recruits 
were entertained by the Buddies Club, 
being guests at a reception and dance 
held in their honor. They had ‘‘chow” 
at the SPAR barracks, getting their 
first taste of military life before they 
were actually on their way. 


Recently, while one of the Coast 
Guard’s famous cutters was in port, 
the crew gave a dance at the Bradford 
Hotel and eighty SPARs were invited 
to attend. From the glowing faces the 
following day, they must have enjoyed 
the evenings’s festivities with their 
TAR escorts. 


With the showing of “Battle Sta- 
tions,” the SPAR Recruiting Short, in 
many of the Boston theatres, the Dis- 
trict Public Relations Section was pat- 
ting itself on the back . . . and why 
not . . the charming SPAR in the 
movie was none other than Sp3e (PR) 
Mary Turner, a member of the office 
staff. 








"Oh, yeah—You ought to see Boston Light." 





On July 19, at the Winthrop Com- 
munity Hospital, a baby girl, Margaret 
Ann, was born to Mrs. Francis A. 
Costa of East- Boston. Mrs. Costa is 
the former Ann M. Gibbons, Boston 
department store buyer. Costa, Y le, 
is attached to the Finance Section of 
the Boston District. July 19 happens 
to be the father’s birthday, his broth- 
er’s and also the birthday of another 
brother’s wife. Costa has two broth- 
ers in the Coast Guard and one a 
member of the Temporary Reserve. 
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C.G.C. COWSLIP oe ee _ : 
One of the "Cactus Class” — ‘ 
lighthouse and buoy tenders. ? 
General utility craft, they may 
be used in a wide variety of owe | 
duties. \e 
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